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Are We Going to “Never-Never 
Land”? 


The war is moving toward its close, 
and, as it does, there seems to be an 
expectancy among people of all classes 
that when it is over a fog will be lifted 
and the world will brighten just as the 
atmosphere clears after a storm on a 
sultry day. For victory will mean more 
than the mere annihilation of enemy 
armies; it will represent the crossing of 
a threshold of history into a period 
where we hope that the ideals of former 
days that were only ideals will assume 
ponderable form and where ideologies 
of economic equality that were only 
ideologies will become a part of the 
fabric of living. But while it is good 
and wholesome to entertain such hopes, 
it might be well to pause to ask our- 
selves how many of these aspirations 
we can legitimately expect to realize. 

We are living in a state of high ex- 
pectancy whose aftermath is bound to 
contain a large element of disillusion- 
ment.” It “is “an” expectancy ‘not very 
much different from that of the caravan 
travelers in the days of the opening of 
the West, whose dreams of the rich land 
that lay beyond the next desert or next 
mountain range made their travail sup- 
portable. As our history books tell us 
no settler ever found a valley so rich 
or a plain so fertile that it did not 
require arduous labor and some hard- 
ship on his part to found a homestead. 
And to carry the parallel further, the 
“forty-niners” had their scouts to ride 
out beyond the caravan and report back 
on what they saw ahead, and so have 
we. Our mental picture of the country 
beyond is largely formed by what these 
scouts say, and it is important that their 
reports be accurate, for it is on the basis 
of this information that we are setting 
our course. If this information is 





wrong, then we may have to endure 
greater hardships than we have met 
even so far, and, indeed, the caravan 
itself may become lost in a wasteland. 

Therefore it is disturbing to realize 
that much of the information we are 
getting is incorrect, for the reports of 
some of the “scouts” contradict those of 
the others. In fact, this confusion is so 
evident that it behooves the prudent 
individual to scrutinize carefully all in- 
formation about the postwar period; if 
some of the reports are accepted as true, 
and plans are made accordingly, then 
disappointments are certain and disas- 
ter quite possible. 

For example, some reconnaisance re- 
ports hold that the land ahead is so 
fruitful that the labors of the settlers 
will have to be limited because there 
will” be danger that if each man does 
more than his stint he will throw other 
men out of employment and a depres- 
sion will thus be caused. It will be 
quite proper, they aver, in this coming 
world to remove emphasis from per- 
sonal effort and merit in the general 
economic scheme of things; the over-all 
effort of the group will insure adequate 
production of everything. 

Any average intelligence will realize 
that there is something not quite right 


about this Actoalty~ there are several | 


things that are not right. For one thing, 
the idea is not new. It is not a discovery 
to be made in the land of the future; 
it is an old and discredited doctrine 
that was imposed upon American eco- 
nomic philosophy in some wasteland 
that we traveled through ten years ago. 
Its apostles are insistent, however, that 
it is new and that it will work. But 
they can be safely contradicted by 
pointing out that the doctrine was not 
only born in the 1930's, but indeed has 
remained with us to some extent during 
the war years, to the point indeed where 
accredited representatives of industry 
have formally complained to the Con- 
gress about sad conditions it has created 
in war plants. 

But, strangely, there is little public 

(Continued on page 4) 
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GENERAL OUTLOOK 


Rapid advances on the western front, 
combined _with increasing _ pressure 
from the east make it clear that the 
Wehrmacht is nearing its end as a co- 
ordinated fighting force, and the show- 
ing so far made by the Volksturm 
indicates that the population of Ger- 
many is not likely to perform any 
miracles of resistance. The end in 
Europe may come within 30 days, and 
in any case is not likely to be delayed 
beyond two or three months. 

Surrender, or what is more likely, the 
disintegration of the German Army, is 
not now expected to bring sweeping 
immediate changes on the home front. 
Civilian goods will continue scarce; 
cancellations will be gradual; and re- 
moval of controls will be a fairly slow 
process. However, there is less and less 
reason to take seriously the claims that 
there will be no cutbacks of any conse- 
quence after V-E day; it is merely that 
the process may take months instead of 
weeks or days. 











COMMODITY PRICES 


Commodity prices rose slightly in 
January. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics index reached 104.9 (1926—100), 
according to preliminary figures. This 
was a new peak for the war period, but 
only 1.5 above the level of January, 
1944. The index stood at 104.7 in De- 
cember, and 103.9 last August. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Civilian employment declined to 50,- 
120,000 in January, a drop of more than 
4,000,000 from the war peak attained! in 
July of 1943, and the lowest figure since 
the decline from that peak began. The 
decline in the non-farm labor force was 
interrupted by a slight advance in Feb- 
ruary, because women were returning to 
job market. 

(Continued on page 2) 








PRODUCTION 


Industrial production has moved 
steadily upward in March, although 
shortages of materials and labor re- 
main deterrent factors to most manufac- 
turers. Steel output has gained over 
both the January and the lower Febru- 
ary mark. 


CORPORATE EARNINGS 


Annual reports issued by 715 manu- 
facturing companies show combined net 
income of approximately $1,163,000,000 
in 1944 after provision for taxes and 
other reserves, a tabulation made by the 
National City Bank reveals. This com- 
pares with $1,123,000,000 in 1943, and 
is an increase of about 314 per cent. 


The bank points out, however, that 
some 53 per cent of the companies re- 
ported decreases in profits, and that 
profit margins were generally narrower. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Department store sales continued at 
phenomenal levels in February: In the 
week ending February 10 they were 21 
per cent above sales for the correspond- 
ing week in 1944; in the week ending 
February 17, the rise was 24 per cent; 
in the week ending February 24, it was 
21 per cent; and in\the week ending 
March 3, 19 per cent. 


In 1944, the rise over the 1935-39 av- 
erage was some 86 per cent, with the 
largest gains shown by Dallas, Atlanta, 
San Francisco, Richmond, Kansas City, 
and St. Louis, in that order. New York 
City’s 1944 sales were only 50 per cent 
above the 1935-39 average. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Building permits in February (Dun & 
Bradstreet figures, 215 cities) totaled 
$73,599,154, sharply exceeding the vol- 
ume for January, and that for February, 
1944, as well. But when New York, 
where the total represents plans filed 
and not actual permits, is excluded, the 
figure for the remaining 214 cities is 
$31,103,834—2.2 per cent below Janu- 
ary and 16 per cent below February, 
1944, 
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SALESMEN’S UNIONS 


A good many executives whose sales- 
men have unionized will admit, off the 
record, that the companies “had it com- 
ing to them,” said Philip Salisbury, 
Executive Editor, Sales Management. 

“Many employers,” Mr. Salisbury 
pointed out, “have pursued policies in 
relation to their salesmen which are 
prejudicial to the best interests of busi- 
ness. Those policies range from actual 
dishonesty down to policies which may 
be classified as unfair, anti-social, anti- 
democratic, or merely unwise. 


“While salesmen’s grievances are not 
confined to compensation problems, they 
are almost always closely related—such 
things as slowness in payment of com- 
missions or bonuses, the holding out of 
house accounts, . . . insistence upon 
work for which the men are not directly 
or quickly compensated, and failure to 
consult them before making important 
changes which affect their routine or 
their homes, or that most sensitive of all 
areas, the pocketbook nerve. 

“The postwar compensation plan 
must be one which eliminates such 
grievances, or one or both of two things 
will result. The first will be failure to 
make the sales quotas which the nation 
as a whole and our individual companies 
will expect to reach; if that happens in 
a big way, we shall have depression; 
and if we have another and bigger de- 
pression, we shall soon see some sweep- 
ing changes made in the system so often 
called ‘the American way of life.’ The 
second result will be a rapid spread of 
unionization among sales organizations. 
I am not here to argue that unionization 
of salesmen is good or bad. I shall only 
state unequivocally my belief that union- 
ization is growing, and that it feeds upon 
practices such as I have just mentioned.” 
(Marketing Conference, January 3-5, 
New York City.) 


SALARY GRADES 


Desirable characteristics of salary 
grades were listed by Edward N. Hay, 
Personnel Officer, The Pennsylvania 
Company, as follows: 

1. Definite minimums and maximums. 


2. A “spread” from minimum to 
maximum of about 33 per cent. 

3. A uniform number of steps from 
minimum to maximum—usually these 
steps are 5 per cent of salary, he said, 





but they may be decreased in bad times 
-and increased in good times. 

4. Overlap between salary grades— 
since the employee with several years’ 
experience is likely to be more valuable 
than the newcomer on a job in the salary 
grade above. 

5. The “rate of progression” from one 
salary grade to another should be con- 
stant, about 1.1 to 1.2, depending some- 
what on the industry and the locality. 
For example, if the minimum salary of 
grade four is 1.1 times the minimum of 
grade three, then the minimum of grade 
five should be 1.1 times the minimum 
of grade four. (Finance Conference, 
January 31-February 1, New York City) 


SALESMEN’S AMMUNITION 

Market surveys can be made to yield 
salesmen’s ammunition as well as infor- 
mation on customer preferences and the 
size of the market, D. M. Pattison, Sales 
Manager, The Warner & Swasey Com- 
pany pointed out. 

“Market surveys,” he said, “have 
shown us all the things people don’t like 
about our equipment, what they like 
about that of our competitors, and vice 
versa. When you get a picture of that 
sort, directly from the fellow who is 
going to lay the cold cash on the barrel- 
head, the salesman knows what to expect. 
He can work out a reasonable set of an- 
swers in advance, and equip himself with 
facts and figures to prove his points.” 
(Marketing Conference) 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX 

The excess profits tax is an emergency 
measure related to war expenditures and 
war profits, but is completely unsound 
as a permanent feature of national tax 
structure, according to Maurice Aus- 
tin, Partner, Klein, Hinds & Finke, and 
Chairman of the Committee on Federal 
Taxation of the American Institute of 
Accountants. 

“The tax should be repealed,” Mr. - 
Austin said, “as soon as possible after 
complete cessation of active hostilities, 
perhaps in the year following that happy 
event, in any case, no later than the end 
of the second year following.” 

A start might be made, he suggested, 
by an intermediate slash to, say, 60 per 
cent, coupled with an increase in exemp- 
tion of $20,000 to $25,000, at the time 
of the first important cutback in govern- 
ment expenditures, possibly upon cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Europe. (Finance 
Conference) 
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Vacations with pay for wage earners 
have become increasingly common in re- 
cent years.. This, of course, is partly be- 
cause trade unions are pressing “fringe 
items” more strongly now that so little 
can be done on wages. As a matter of 
fact, however, the trend toward paid va- 
cations for hourly workers was well 
under way before the war. 

There were a few such plans even be- 
fore 1900, but the movement really did 
not begin until after the first World War. 
The years of prosperity before 1929 saw 
the introduction of more of these plans, 
but after 1930 the depression affected 
the movement. It was under way again, 
however, by 1940, and a survey made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
1943, covering over 4,000,000 workers in 
a variety of industries, discovered paid 
vacation plans for wage earners in 66 per 
cent of the establishments and similar 
plans for office employees in 86 per cent. 

The increasing emphasis placed by 
unions on the paid vacation is shown by 
an increase in the number of union con- 
tracts containing vacation clauses from 
25 per cent in 1940 to 60 per cent early 
in 1943 and 85 per cent in February 
1945. 


TYPICAL PLANS 


Paid vacations for office workers have 
been customary for a very much longer 
time and are so general that they may 
be said to be standard practice. Indeed, 
a paid vacation has been one of the so- 
called perquisites of office work. When 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics made its 
survey it found 97 per cent of the office 
employees studied were under some type 
of paid vacation plan. The typical plan, 
of course, is two weeks with pay after a 
year of service. 

The typical paid vacation plan for 
wage earners has long been one week 
after a year of service, and this standard, 
which seems to have been already estab- 
lished, has been observed by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board in its decisions. 
The general policy of the Board has been 
to permit the introduction of such a va- 
cation plan and the liberalization of any 


e Qpia which does not make that much of 


an allowance. There was also observ- 
able, even before the war, something of 
a trend toward allowing wage earners 
two weeks’ paid vacation after a longer 
period of service, usually at least five 





Vacation Policy 


years. Here again the War Labor Board 
has followed company practice and has 
allowed this feature to be included in 
new plans or to be added to old plans 
which did not have it. 

A variation of this type of plan which 
has been developing under two of the 
Regional War Labor Boards is the addi- 
tion of one day for one year’s service 
after the first year, up to the two weeks’ 
allowance for those with five years’ 
service or over. Both the Cleveland and 
the Boston Boards have included this 
provision in their outlines of policy on 
paid vacation plans. 


‘PREVAILING PRACTICE’ 

All the Regional War Labor Boards 
have, however, reserved the right to ap- 
prove or disapprove a vacation plan on 
the basis of prevailing practice, either 
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in the industry or in the area. This has 
been done so that they may make their 
decision in such a way that it will not 
impair the competitive position of the 
company concerned. For the same rea- 
son they will approve a more liberal 
plan than the above if the prevailing 
practice is more liberal. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics pub- 
lished the result of its survey on “Vaca- 
tions with Pay in Selected Industries” 
in the Monthly Labor Review for Janu- 
ary, 1945, pp. 80-95. In this article a 
great deal of detail is given as to the 
length of the vacation allowed, the basis 
for pay, and the length of required serv- 
ice. In the Monthly Labor Review for 
February, 1945, a supplementary article 
was published, “Paid Vacation Provi- 
sions in Union Agreements November 
1944,” pp. 299-309. Copies of the 
Monthly Labor Review can be secured 
by sending 30 cents (not in stamps) for 
each copy to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 








WHAT MANAGERS ARE SAYING 








THE FOREMAN’S KIT 


When announcement was received that 
the American Management Association 
was publishing The Foreman’s Basic 
Reading Kit, I immediately ordered 
enough for all our supervisory force, 
having faith, of course, that the material 
would be something they could put their 
teeth into. 

These books have now been received, 
and our supervisors have voluntarily 
advised that the chapters have been well 
selected and that the information con- 
tained therein is just what they need.— 
F. W. Stein, Vice President—Manufac- 
turing, The Standard Register Company. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


At various times during the past year, 
I have faced eight international repre- 
sentatives of the C.I.0. across the bar- 
gaining table. All these men were on 
leave of absence from well-known manu- 
facturing companies, and were carrying 
the torch for the C.I.O. for all it was 
worth. 

To me, this is a calamity, because it 
means that industry is encouraging and 
abetting the growth of unions.—Con- 
sultant. 


INCENTIVE PAY 


During the last 18 months we have 
had occasion to visit numerous plants in 





major industrial regions in this country. 
As a result, we have been in a position 
to review personnel and labor relations 
policies. 

Many of these policies are war babies, 
designed to attract and keep employees 
for the duration, and as such we have 
no criticism of their introduction. But 
we should like to point out the danger 
inherent in the adoption of what man- 
agement believes to be temporary poli- 
cies but which the union, in the postwar 
period, may construe to be permanent. 


For example, because of stabilization 
limitations on pay rates, management 
has adopted piece-rate plans and incen- 
tive plans which have been very loosely 
drawn. Employees’ incentive earnings, 
in some cases, range from 60 to 100 per 
cent above base rates. 

In our opinion, management should 
immediately reestablish the true position 
of the base rate—namely, that it reflects, 
or should reflect, a direct relationship 
to the prevailing rate for the job, and is 
granted for at least average perform- 
ance. Since unions are well aware that 
shorter working schedules will mean 
lower take-home pay, they will make 
every effort to hold on to what they 
have left, and protest bitterly against 
changes in piece rates or incentive 
bonuses.—Labor Relations Director, 
Manufacturing Company. 








ACTIVITIES of the AMA 








Local Personnel Conference to Offer 
Guidance on Collective Bargaining . 
Q. and A. Session with Dr. Taylor, New 

NWLB Chairman, To Be Among Features 


Dr. George W. Taylor, who recently succeeded William H. Davis as Chairman 
of the National War Labor Board, will speak on the Board’s current problems and 
policies at AMA’s Local Personnel Conference, to be held April 11-12 at the Hotel 


Pennsylvania, New York City. In con- 
formity with the regulations of the War 
Committee on Conventions, attendance 
will be restricted to those in the New 
York area. 

Dr. Taylor’s address will be given at 
a luncheon meeting on the opening day 
of the conference, and he will remain 
to answer specific questions on the ap- 
plication of stabilization regulations. 


PANEL SESSION 


Another session which is expected to 
offer direct and specific help on com- 
pany labor relations problems will be 
held on Thursday afternoon, April 12. 
This will be a panel discussion, “Im- 
proving Management’s Score at the Bar- 
gaining Table.” Worksheets, consisting 
of lists of clauses under key headings, 
will be provided to assist members of 
the audience in their note taking. C. F. 
Mugridge, Partner, Ralph K. Rodgers & 
Arthur J. Slade, will explain the proced- 
ures to be followed in developing a labor 
contract, and other panel members will 
include Robert N. Newhouse, Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc., chairman; 
E. M. Cushing, Supervisor, Labor Rela- 
tions, United States Rubber Company; 
Curtis R. Holton, Industrial Relations 
Consultant; and Carl R. Schedler, Di- 
rector, Industrial Relations, The Tor- 
rington Company. 

The opening session of the conference 
will be devoted to a discussion of man- 
power regulations and controls, with 
talks by Brigadier General William C. 
Rose, Vice Chairman, War Manpower 
Commission, and Anna M. Rosenberg, 
Regional Director. The afternoon ses- 
sion on April 11 will feature an address 
on “The Economics of Annual Wages,” 
by Emerson P. Schmidt, Director, Eco- 
nomic Research Department, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce; and a discus- 
sion of management’s responsibility to 
white collar workers by Lawrence A. 
Appley, Vice President and Director, 
Vick Chemical Company. 











AMA Would Like a Copy 
Of Your Union Contract 


For the purpose of developing a 
background of information on collec- 
tive bargaining, AMA is desirous of 
increasing its collection of union con- 
tracts, and will be grateful to all com- 
panies which will cooperate by filing 
copies of their union agreements with 
the Association. It will be especially 
appreciated if contracts containing 
new and unusual types of clauses are 
brought to the Association’s attention. 

In any use which is made of this 
material, names of companies or 
unions involved will not be mentioned. 
Copies should be addressed: Editor, 
American Management Association, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. 
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apprehension of this grossest anachron- 
ism of the war period, and now wide 
acceptance is being granted to the post- 
war costumes that are being designed 
for it—a drastically reduced workweek, 
the abolition of incentives, the guaran- 
tee of minimum incomes, etc. 


Are we really traveling to a land 
where such things are possible? Is it a 
land where the virtues of competition 
will not remain virtues? Will the land 
be so rich that it will not only yield up 
its wealth without effort but also place 
it at each man’s doorstep? Will the 
hard-working man receive the same re- 
ward as the average in his group? 


These are grave questions? If they 
can all be answered “yes,” then our 
ancestors must have been fools not to 
have made these discoveries, and our 
history books must be lying when they 
record that in every epoch there has 
been hardship and the land has never 
given up its wealth until men have 
struggled with it. 





Changed War Outlook® 
Causes Postponement 
Of Two Conferences 


Because of unsettled and transient 
conditions that make it difficult to deter- 
mine suitable subject matter, it has been 
decided to postpone the Packaging and 
Production Conferences, which were 
scheduled to be held in New York City, 
the former on May 3 and 4, and the 
latter on May 16 and 17. The decision 
was made by the officers in the light of 
the unexpected developments in the war 
situation, which may be interpreted to 
indicate a much earlier end of hostili- 
ties in the European theater than was 
anticipated when the schedule of local 
conferences was arranged following 
ODT’s order eliminating national meet- 
ings. 

In the case of the Packaging Confer- 
ence, it was found after a survey of 
member interests that companies, for 
the most part, have solved their war- 
time packaging problems and are not 
yet ready to consider peacetime pro- 
grams in detail. However, once recon- 
version is under way, many new prob- 
lems are anticipated, and there will be 
intense interest in new packaging 
methods. 

The same situation appears to obtain 
in about the same degree in the Produc- 
tion Division, whose members report 
that while there are many unsolved war 
production problems, these have been 
covered in previous AMA conferences. 
It was the consensus of many members 
that it would be more profitable to post- 
pone the conference to a time when 
subject matter pertaining to the transi- 
tion period can be considered. 

New dates for the postponed confer- 
ences will be announced to the mem- 
bers as soon as they are determined. 





Of a certainty there is a better world 
coming, but it is not a ‘sistas 


land.”?’ Men will have to work in it 


... hard. 


Leb & Locka 











